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Ministers of the Crown, and often they were that in practice
also, Through the century Ministers were more frequently
the King's nominees than his enemies. Stanhope and
Walpole were chosen by the King; Newcastle " owed to
royal favour several notable victories over a majority of
his colleagues in the ministry/'1 North and the younger
Pitt were also the choice of the Crown. The Whig Junto,
the elder Pitt, Grenville and Fox, forced themselves upon
the Sovereign, but these were exceptional cases, and they
held office only for short periods, The Crown had the
unlimited right to create peerages and extensive powers of
patronage: in Anne's reign elections followed the establish-
ment of Ministries, or, in other words, the Commons were
dependent on the Ministers and the Crown, rather than the
Ministers on the Commons. The Coalition Government
of Fox and North was overthrown by the King's use of
his powers of patronage against it. Moreover, in the
eighteenth century there was no theory of opposition widely
held. The accepted theory was that " the Crown had an
undoubted right to choose its Ministers, and that it was the
>/duty of subjects to support them, unless there was some
very strong and urgent reason to the contrary. "2 Opposition
was likely to result in disfavour, and was also easily construed
as mere factiousness, if not disloyalty.

The Cabinet Any development of the principle of corporate responsi-
as a unit in bility of the Cabinet was obviously difficult if in the most
teenth.gceii- important business decisions were taken by an inner group.
turyv          George III even encouraged differences between the inner

group and the rest of the Cabinet in order to increase his
own power. Rarely, In fact, did the Cabinet act as a unit:
resignations of the whole Ministry like that of the Pelhams in
1746 were exceptional. More frequently changes of adminis-
tration were made piecemeal, and often Ministers in one
Government remained in office after their leaders had been
removed. Often Ministers opposed each other: for instance,
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